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on a preliminary test vote 55 Republicans were against it. Then Morris
of Illinois secured consideration of the resolution he had been trying
to bring up for nearly a fortnight. His statement was largely in Wash-
ington's language from his farewell address and affirmed loyalty to the
Union, with the additional resolve that Lincoln's election was no justi-
fication for destroying the bond. It was passed, 116-44, because the
Republicans agreed. Southern Democrats, a few of the opposition,
Sickles of New York, and Scott of California made up the minority;
Cochrane, Florence, Vallandigham, and Pendleton refrained from
voting.
The final Democratic move was a resolution from Crawford of
Georgia that Negroes could not become citizens. This proposal was put
over until the next day by the Republicans and then was laid on the
table, 87-81. Most of the Democrats, save Reynolds, voted with the mi-
nority. Having thus accomplished less than nothing, the House turned to
the more congenial task of largesse, subsidy, and appropriations. On the
day of South Carolina's decision, as if in defiance, the4 House passed the
Pacific Railroad bill and sent it over to the Senate like the homestead
bill. Then it adjourned for a third long week end, not to reassemble
until Christmas Eve.
Conciliation, if it were to come at all, evidently must come from the
Senate, although the Upper House so far had been even less inclined
to compromise. Powell's resolution for a committee on conciliation had
run into heavy weather. The radical southerners, according to Seward,
made this proposal "the medium of offers to the free states of uncondi-
tional surrender to be complied with without hesitation, or secession
would be hurried on by inflammatory accounts of refusal."20 Numerous
Senators under the pretense of debating Powell's resolution made a
variety of propositions. Their oratory emphasized more forcibly than
ever the wide variance of opinion and the lack of agreement on reme-
dies.
Not until December 18 was there any hope. On that day Crittenden
made a speech which he climaxed by presenting the most significant
proposal yet proffered. He would extend the Missouri Compromise
line to the Pacific and prohibit slavery north of it. South of it slavery
could exist and must be protected. New states were to be admitted with